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change are seldom formidable opponents. In effect, if a 
particular view of reality can become firmly implanted in 
the minds of enough people, the strengest possible guarantee 
of sceial stability has been forged. A counter-elite may 
attempt to destroy the cognitive fossilization that main- 
tains the status quo by attacking the veracity of the im- 
planted myth. In any event, no matter how it happens to 
be used or by whom, a myth is a powerful political weapon. 
The part of the political myth that "formulates basic 
expectations and demands" ’ is the political doctrine. The 
miranda is the part consisting of “basic symbols of sentiment 
and identification” which are admixed.® The credenda is the 
part believed.” Finally, the “ideology is the political 
myth functioning to preserve the social structure; the 
wtopia, to supplant at, 0° Let us further define, follow- 


ing the dictates of the definitions previously advanced, 


idealogue aft a person whose political behavior 
is premised on belief in the political myth, especially 


the credenda; 


*tpid. l0spig., p. 123. 
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th 


ideclogue d an idealogue whose political myth 
is an ideology; 
utopalogue df an idealogue whose political myth 


isa utopia.** 


The Continuum of Political Behavior 


Given the American frame of reference, some idea~ 
logical behavior is classified by political participants 
as "deviant." The term deviance should not be confused 
with an epistemological orientation to pathology scholar- 
ship. Rather, it is a description of the perception of 
most of the members of a political system toward other mem- 
bers of that system. The political and civic cultures de=~ 
fine the norms of political activity for any polity by 
identifying the acceptable goals which the members of the 
system may legitimately pursue and the means by which they 


may be sought. Whatever fails to meet accepted normative 





11 . ‘ 
The texminology is clumsy, but a necessary con- 


sequence of the way in which Lasswell and Kaplan divide 
the property-space of political symbols. The term "“idea- 
logical” does not now exist in the language; it has been 
fabricated in order to clarify the existing terminology. 
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standards is deviant. If we adapt Robert Merton's typol- 


ogy’? of social deviance to the polity, we derive 


Figure 5.1 
Modes of Culturally Institutionalized 
Adaptation Approved Goals Means 
I. Normal Political 
Behavior 
a. conformity + + 
b. ritualism - 4: 
II, Idealogical 
Behavior 
a. innovation + = 
b. rebellion + + 
III, Apolitical 
Behavior 
a. retreatism - - 


The political conformist accepts both the culturally ap- 
proved goals and institutionalized means, in this case, the 
existing two-party system. The ritualist is a kind of 
sophisticated subversive, rejecting the culturally approved 


goals, but using the existing political system to gain his 





12Robert Merton, Soc eo d Soc Stru 
(New York: Free Press, 1957), p. 140. 
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ends. In America he is practically non-existent. The 
innovator is an idealogue because he rejects participation 
within the existing political framework; his activities 
are likely to be carried on through involvement with po- 
litically deviant groups and movements. The rebel rejects 
both the institutional means and the culturally approved 
goals, and attempts to actively supplant them with new 
means and new goals; his behavior is obviously idealogical. 
Finally, the retreatist is an inactive and anomic rebel-- 
his behavior is apolitical. 

Placing the information on a traditional political 


continuum, we discover: 


Figure 5.2 










Deviant Normal Deviant 


Idealogue Politician 





Idealogue 






Right Center Left 
Rebel Conformist Rebel 
Innovator Ritualist Innovator 









(Utopalogue) |(Ideologue) (Ideologue) | (Utopalogue) 
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The diagram leaves an important implication that has the 
effect of further refining, not only the scope of our study, 
but the dimensions of political reality. Ideologues, as 
opposed to utopalogues, are very much a part of the exist- 
ing political system--they are net deviant. However, in 
terms of personality, involvement and relative power, they 
stand very close to the utopalogue. They differ from the 
utopalogue in one important respect: affective involvement 
with the existing power structure. Both are imbued with 
an attachment to a civic culture, and both are peripheral 
to the power of active participants within the existing 
civic culture. 

What are the salient features of the American polit- 
ical system that offer conditions for differential response, 
and ultimately exclude both the utopalogue and the ideologue 
from meaningful participation? First, the American polity 
is a two-party, competitive, mass participation polyarchy. 
Both major political parties are cligarchical, and inter- 
action between them produces an oligopolistic market of 
relatively undifferentiated political goods. The lack of 
differentiation has twe sources: (a) political consumers 
(voters) monopolize primary reinforcers called votes which 


are the currency required for access to the formal, legal 


a 


a i 


Ge ee 
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decision-making system, and (b) most politicai consumers 
have similar needs and policy preferences. Thus, voters 
tend to employ votes in ways that maximize their policy 
preferences and most political candidates offer policies 
they feel will meet these preferences. Second, under- 
pinning the two parties, providing alternative sources of 
organized power, are a proliferation of voluntary, distal 
organizations or interest groups made up of self-interested 
persons lacking deep political commitments. These partic- 
ipants are free to transfer support to whichever party they 
feel will best realize their private interests. The volun- 
tary, distal interest groups provide a base of influence 
that permits democracy in what would otherwise be a totally 
hierarchical system. Democracy (influence) is not wide- 
spread, but exists in sufficient degree to reinforce many 
of the symbols of the civic culture (classical democracy) . 

The system may be classified as polyarchicali be- 
cause most policy is the resuit of interaction between seg~- 
mented, strategic elites, each made up of agglutinated 
interest groups, The capacity to initiate policy and see 
it through to completion depends upon the ability of those 
who prefer it to aggregate sufficient strength within the 


strategic elite system. Normally, anything less than 
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‘formidable strength invites the possibility of veto from a 
lissenting elite. The most important aspect of elite 
nteraction is the capacity of virtually every strategic 
lite to block the policy preferences of any other. This 


tapacity for veto produces coalitional behavior and bar- 


USE oie eee TT =a =o [Es 


jaining. Bargaining means that the leaders of the great 


{t 
: 

i 

‘ 


strategic systems attempt to trade preferences with other 
yligarchs as a condition for the realization of private 
olicy preferences. The result is a movement of the scope 
»€ government to the left independent of either need or 
idealogical demands. The more programs the government has 
inder way, the greater the number of resources available 
for bargaining. Each elite sees the advantage in similar 
terms, even though it may imply encroachment of government 
in the private sector. The strategic elites make the polity 
2 target of demands because it alone possesses the capacity 
to effectively synthesize demands and mobilize the resources 
necessary for meeting all bargains. 

Third, recruitment of regimes is shared by a ruling 
class or power structure which narrows the alternatives 
and a mass which chooses among the alternatives advanced. 
Powerseekers exchange access as powerholders for the re-. 


sources necessary to gain political roles. The ruling 
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class is thus able to guarantee its interests by withholding 
financial resources, support and policy resources from those 
who refuse to protect its interests. The electorate is 
made up of a large body of instrumentally involved persons 
who are willing to parlay their votes and support for profit. 
The full range of rational political identifications is 
limited to Republican, Democrat and Independent. Each po- 
litical party is guaranteed a stable existence through a 
continuing reserve of raw organizing strength--without such 
an advantage, the system could conceivably become a single 
er multi-party system. Political parties are continuous i 
through time because children internalize party identifica- 
tion during the highly impressionable period of preopera~ 
tional intelligence. Party identification, however, does ie 
not always influence voting behavior-<every voter is en- 
couraged by the civic culture to use his vote to further 
his selfish, but “enlightened” interests. The capacity 
to change votes produces party competition. The elector- 
ate also includes a small number of affectively involved 
ideologues who perform the marginally economic tasks of 
political enterprise (campaigning, etc.) for nothing more 
than the psychic gratification that to participate and con- 


tribute is intrinsically good, beautiful or true. Ifa 
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political party had to pay wages to elicit routine campaign 
activity (ringing doorbells, getting out the vote, hanging 
signs, holding coffee klatches, etc.) the already exorbitant 
cost of political campaigns would become prohibitive. Com= 
petitiveness is partly dependent upon campaigning, and thus 
the on is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
system. Ideologues also perform valuable functions for the 
modality and the solidity: they assist pattern-maintenance 
by symbolic reinforcement of the civic culture (through 
intensive discussion) and facilitate tension-management by 
challenging policies that appear to deviate from the re- 
quirements of the civic culture and by providing unequivocal 
and intense support for the power structure when required. 
The stratification, power and normative differences between 
idealogue and politician can be summarized as illustrated in 
Figure 5.3. 

The politician acquires high status and power in 
society on the basis of his capacity to manage the factors 
of goverance efficiently. Often he employs authority and 
influence to gain pelicy ends that are intrinsically re- 
warding or provide some highly prized extrinsic values such 
as wealth or prestige. More often than not, however, he 


is motivated by the joy of controlling the behavicr of 
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Figure 5.3 
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Note: The division of labor between power-holders, power= 
seekers, political strata and apolitical strata is based on 
Dahl, Modern Political Analysis; the terms gamesmen and 
gainsmen were borrowed from Arnold Ragow and Harold Lasswell, 
“Game and Gain Politicians," in James D. Barber (ed.), 
Political Leadership i erican Government (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1964), pp. 207-217. 
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sther men. Making men and materials move in desired ways 
Fitillates and inspires. The politician is an expert in the 
uses of power, and the love of power orients him cognitive- 
ly to the active use of power? His central cognitive 
concern is the quality of his judgments about empirical 
reality; he is a strategist who follows the rules of war- 
fare in combat with policy opponents: 
1. Adjust your ends to your means. +» « + 2. Keep your 
object always in mind. ... 3. Choose the line (or 
course) of least expectation. ... 4. Exploit the 
line of least resistance. ... 5. Take a line of 
operation which offers alternative objectives. .. - 
6. Ensure that both plan and disposition are flexible 
--adaptable to circumstances. . + - 7. Do not throw 
your weight into a stroke whilst your opponent is on 
guard. . . . §&. Do not renew an attack along the any 
Jine (or in the same form) after it has once failed. 
Moreover, he knows that while politics may be a game, it is 
a deadly serious one that must be played “for keeps." In a 
competitive polyarchy, the politician is generally committed 
to a strategy of “disjointed incrementalism," characterized 


by small policy adjustments based on limited perception.?> 





13 neustadt, Chapter 7. 


145 tiddell Hart, Strategy (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964), pp. 348-349. 


lopavid Braybrooke and Charles Lindbiom, A Strategy 
of Decision (New York: Free Press, 1963), Part Two. 
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He is thus committed, but to realizable values. He views 
other men as factors of policy production, and has a dis~- 
tinct preference for manipulation and bargaining, but does 
not avoid the use of coercion if it is both necessary and 
efficient. 

The idealegue, by contrast, is affectively involved, 
operating from an “altruistic,” romantic or sentimental 
interest in something regarded as absolutely and ultimate~ 
ly good, beautiful or true--that is a political myth. His 
commitment is total and fanatical; his orientation uned-= 
justable. He will not change to meet reality, but reality 
must be changed to meet his understanding of ultimate moral- 
ity. There can be no compromise, no flexibility, no concern 
for efficiency. Perfection is & necessity. The politician 
has no enemies. The idealogue could not survive without 
them. While the idealogue dissipates his energy in closely 
reasoned discourse and in the production of irrelevant 
propaganda devoted to changing sacred beliefs, the poli- 
tician moves quietly, unobtrusively, manipulating the 
factors of policy production into manageable instruments 
ef rule designed te change behavior. The idealogue's be- 


havior seems so irrelevant to gaining power that it is 
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invariably self-defeating, which suggests that although the 
idealogue may interpret his own behavior as being political- 
ly motivated, it is probably instrumental for fulfilling 
unrecognized personal needs for love, affiliation, and other 
emotional sentiments. As the idealogue moves away from power, 
the politician moves toward it. Power, authority and in- 
fluence are the private tools of the politician. The idea- 
logue has only his lungs; this much he has in common with a 
newborn infant, and, like the infant, he gets what he wants 


through the parient indulgence of powerful men. } 


A Mode}l_in the First Approximation 


Let us begin with e theoretical formulation in the 


first approximation: 


idealogical _ (pathological reinforcement need , proximal) 
involvement pathological avoidance need needs) 


where 
idealogical _ participation in a deviant political 
involvement organization or movement; 
pathological (redistribution of 

perceptual energy 
—e £ in the service of primitive beliefs) ; 
pathological 
avoidance = £(weak ego); 
need 
proximal 


wanda = £(marginality). 
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Every interaction is affected by two important en- 
vironmental milieu: the proximal and distal setting. © 
A distal environment consists of the relatively stable and 
enduring givens of interaction: culture, society, insti- 
tution, formal organization. Most of the physical values 
(generalized reinforcers) of a social system are exchanged 
in distal settings. Proximal settings, in contrast, en- 
compass the small, intimate group where interaction is 
intense and revolves around the exchange of affectively 
charged biogenic, neurogenic and emotional values. ‘The 
paradigm of the proximal setting is the family, and al=- 
though it possesses an inetitutional form, it still per- 
mits the relatively free exchange of affectively charged 
values. Of all the institutional forms of society, the 
family is least affected by bureaucratic routine. The 
central parameters of the proximal group are authority, 
nurturance and succorance. Authority produces a perfect 
dominance order and @ clear cut and decisive distribution 
of values. It also supplies the rudimentary stability so 
important for the security of affective exchange. The 
succorance needs of infants, children and members interlock 


nl 


16navies, Chapters 5 and 6. 
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aeatly with the nurturance and generative needs of the 
parent or leader. 

In texms of stability, 4 proximal setting, with its 
characteristic concern for the exchange of primary senti- 
ments that are affectively charged and intensely needed, is 
far more important to human beings than most Gistal ex- 
change settings, even though interaction in a variety of 
distal settings may be a necessary condition for the sur- 
vival of the proximal setting. Even though work may re- 
duce tension and the work group may provide opportunities 
for the exchange of particular kinds of sentiments and 
thereby produce tension management for both the individual 
and the system, there is no real substitute for the proxi- 
mal setting as the matrix of human happiness. The stability 
feature is vexy important, and for this reason, a whole 
corpus of law has growh Up in almost every society regaxd= 
ing the sanctity of the home. When a person needs stabil- 
ity, he will, if he is part of a proximal setting, attempt 
to make it even more proximal, or, if he is reoted cut of 
a proximal setting, he will attempt to establish another. 
A person affected by instability will, according to 
this interpretation, have an exaggerated interest in 


authority. In the case of a person already in a proximal 
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roup, he will attempt to make it more authoritarian or 
jerarchical. In the case of the person rooted out of a 
roximal group, he will seek out authoritarian settings 

hat seem to replicate the proximal setting he left. When 
‘he trend toward instability has finally been arrested, and 
. medioum of stability re-emerges in the environment, the 
proximal setting will be adjusted back toward a freer ex~ 
shange of values. Basically, my proposition holds that 
people deal with all instability by proximal solutions. 
Proximal settings are preferred under conditions ef change; 
the more proximal the better. Once stability has been re- 
gained, openness can once again be tolerated; distal in- 
volvement inereases and proximal settings become more open, 
although they remain man's central anchor in an uncertain 
world. 

Whet counts operationally as change from stability 
to instability? ‘The best test is the concomitant change in 
both the envirorment and the organism, with the environ~ 
mental change coming first. ‘The most formidable evidence 
would be violent chenge in the 4istal envirenment caused by 


what William Kernhauser calls social sheentiweieies," 


—— al 


l7wiililiam Kornhauser, The : Mas 
(New York: Free Press, 1959), a eeonee 6, 7, 8. 
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which include distal calamities such as war, economic dis- 
placement due to depression or boom, natural disasters, 
accelerated social change manifest in urbanization, and 
status and/or geographic mobility. The regression to the 
proximal group under conditions of instability coincides 
with Kornhauser's interpretation of social alienation, and 
helps explain the attraction to mass movements for persons 
rooted out of proximal environments. That authoritarian 
movements are preferred is consistent with the argument so 
far. Operationally, instability or, as we shall gall it 
here, marginality, occurs when there is a correlation be- 
tween organismic and environmental change such that either 
an existing proximal group disappears, or the organism's 
behavior begins to center more and more around proximal re- 
lationships. Since men are presumed to desire stability 
and seek it actively when in a condition of instability, 
the notion of marginality must be limited to the period of 
time between the disruption of an old pattern and the 
establishment of a new one. 

Idealogical involvement is the solution to a very 
serious cognitive problem created by marginality: (1) mar- 
ginality produces disruption of the existing pattern of 


reinforcements, (2) in order to maintain primitive beliefs, 
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sw reinforcements must be found, (3) at the same time, 
nstability creates a need for proximal vaiues, (4) regres= 
ion to a proximal environment produces a withdrawal from 
vailable information, further exacerbating the need for 
einforcement. The idealogical group is a perfect solution 
o this set of problems: (1) it distributes proximal vaiues, 
12) it provides economic reinforcement of primitive beliefs 
sithout direct exposure to reality. First, because an 
idealogical group is deviant, it tends to generate an in- 
tense form of brotherhood and solidarity among its adherents. 
It provides the organism with a cohesive and intense contact 
with other human beings that can eniy be duplicated by the 
family. In structure, it is normally authoritarian and 
hierarchical, characterized by such intense militancy that 
submission of authority is routine. For the organism with 
out sound decisional referents, it is a life saver. Because 
it is outside society, it often permits deviant interaction 
practices such as free sexual contact both among and between 
the sexes. This solidifies the mold because adherents have 
more opportunities for the intense exchange of affection. 
Because the movement normally lacks great physical resources 
(money, etc.), the predominant exchange is symbolic and 


sentiment oriented. There is love, brotherhood, safety, 
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new reinforcements must be found, (3) at the same time, 
instability creates a need for proximal values, (4) regres- 
sion to a proximal environment produces a withdrawai from 
available information, further exacerbating the need for 
reinforcement. The idealogical group is a perfect solution 
to this set of problems: (1) it distributes proximal values, 
(2) it provides economic reinforcement of primitive beliefs 
without direct exposure to reality. First, because an 
idealogical group is deviant, it tends to generate an in- 
tense form of brotherhood and solidarity among its adherents. 
It provides the organism with a cohesive and intense contact 
with other human beings that can only be duplicated by the 
family. In structure, it is normaily authoritarian and 
hierarchical, characterized by such intense militancy that 
submission of authority is routine. For the organism with- 
out sound decisional referents, it is a life saver. Because 
it is outside society, it often permits deviant interaction 
practices such as free sexual contact both among and between 
the sexes. This solidifies the mold because adherents have 
more opportunities for the intense exchange of affection. 
Because the movement normally lacks great physical resources 
(money, etc.), the predominant exchange is symbolic and 


sentiment oriented. There is love, brotherhood, safety, 
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authority, goodness, truth and beauty~--yea, the idealogical 
group is the best of all possible worids. Second, because 
the idealogue normally has a weak ego, his disposition is 
to avoid reality. Perceptual approach or avoidance, it will 
be recalled, are functions of ego strength: the stronger 
the ego, the greater the perceptual approach; the weaker 
the ego, the greater the pexceptual avoidance. In exposing 
himself to the informational environment of an idealogical 
movement, the idealogue is able to obtain adequate reinforce- 
ments without actually exposing directly to reality. Third, 
at the same time, the idealogue has a pathological need for 
reinforcement. Idealogues can be basicaily three kinds of 
people: (1) affectively invoived persons whose primitive 
beliefs are already the most important things in life, 

(2) maxginal, instrumentally involved people who are nor= 
mally oriented to situational demands, but whe, because of 
marginality, make a temporary adjustment to reality by 
clinging even more forcefully than ever to primitive be- 
liefs, (3) marginal, affectively involved people whose 
salience of primitive beliefs is already high, but whose 
reinforcements have been totally disrupted by marginality. 
In all three cases, there is a pathological need to rein- 


force primitive beliefs, a need that cannot be satisfied 
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without direct exposure to information. For the maxginal, 
this is of critical importance because the pattern of a man's 
information exposure represents his particular efficient 
solution to his own reinforcement and knowledge needs. 

What he does and how often, who he talks to and about what, 
what he reads and how often, ali these are characteristics 
of his hehavior that can be regarded as his information 
schedule. When a person is rooted out of this stable in- 
formation schedule, he is faced with temporary stimulus 
deprivation, and therefore, a direct threat to the exis- 
tence of his primitive beliefs and, inferentiaily, his 
internal integrity as a human being. When this happens, 
his first response should be to work out a new pattern. 

An idealogical group is an ideal solution: it allows. avoid- 
ance of reality and reinforcement of primitive beliefs 
simultaneously. The reason is that the idealogical move- 
ment, because of its peripheral position with reference to 
political power, specializes in the detailed interpretation 
of virtually all reality in terms of a political myth. The 
myth performs the selective exposure, perception and dis- 
tortion functions for the individual, making it unnecessary 
te perform these functions for itself. Informatien about 


reality is systematically gathered, sifted, interpreted, 




















distorted, anc transmitted te the idealogue in a manner 


totally consistent with the dectrines of the myth. In 
fact, the interests of the movement may be so broad that 
its interpretations expand considerably the original per= 
ceptual field of the organism and leave it with the false 
impression of real intellectual growth. 

Idealogical involvement produces @ solution to 
anothex cognitive problem. When exposure is direct, avoid= 
ing the buffer of a political myth, the organism must make 
two evaluations with respect to credibility, one that ques= 
tions the validity of the information and another that 
questions the sincerity of the communicater. ‘The myth, 
when employed to interpret reality, combines both functions. 
Reality is made consistent with the doctrines of the myth, 
and therefore, information about reality is assumed to be 
valid. The information is transmitted by the jeaders of 
the movement. They occupy 4 position of trust in the mind 
of the idealogue that is unassailable. 

The content of primitive beliefs and the moralistic 
interests of the idealogical movement ere natural mates} 
it is this congruence that provides the final, gratifying 
bond between man and dectrine. Morally involved persons 


are always concerned about what is gocd, beautiful and true; 
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theix interests are naturally oriented to the same kinds 

of activities as an jdealogical movement. an idealogical 
movement seeks to make society mend its ways by either 
returning to “the good old days" or leaping forward in 
development to some perfect utopia. It moralizes about 

the decay of society, and it strikes a harmonious chord in 
the mind of the affectively involved person with similar 
primitive beliefs. Marginality also produces emotional con- 
fusion that makes primitive beliefs more salient than ever. 
In any case, the jdealogical movement has a certain attrac 
tion to the romantic sentimentalist. Its main recommenda 
tion is that it proposes to change the face of mankind pain- 
lessly. Society will be altered painlessly because men are 
reasonable and they will respond positively to the over- 
powering weight of moral evidence; it is painless for the 
jdealogue because he can avoid the emotionally costly tech=- 
niques of the enemy, and, in doing so, participate meaning= 
fully and still remain morally straight. The enemy coerces, 
manipulates, sells out, buys in, uses people as things, 

lies to make a profit; the jdealogue will answer these 
techniques with moral epithets whose weight will change 

the world. But there is another source of painlessness 


for the idealogical movement s skillful avoidance of the 



















harsh world of political reality where decisions are made be- 


tween alternatives that are invariably the least preferred. 


Testable Propositions 
Thus, schematically, the model takes the following 


shape: 


Figure 5.4 


(Emotional Conflict) 
"= (pathological 


(affective Involvement) ee 
Need) 


a Taéealogical 
(Proximal Needs) Involvement 





(Marginality) ————__—__—_—_- 


(Perceptual Avoidance 
Need) 


(Weak Ego) ————————____—_ 


I. In comparing idealogical groups with legitimate 
political and apolitical groups, idealogical groups will 
exhibit a 

stronger reinforcement need, 

stronger perceptual avoidance need, 

higher degree of marginality, 


greater redistribution of perceptual energy in the 
service of primitive beliefs, 


weaker ego development, 


more proximal needs. 
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II. Within idealogical groups, there will be a 
positive and significant correlation between 

reinforcement need and redistribution of perceptual 

energy, suech that the greater the redistribution of 

perceptual energy in the service of primitive be- 

liefs, the stronger the reinforcement need; 

perceptual avoidance need and ego strength, such 

that the weaker the ego, the stronger the perceptual 

avoidance need; 

proximal involvement needs and marginality, such 


that the more marginal, the stronger the proximal 
involvement needs. 


The Study 
The leading propositions of the theory of idealogi-~ 


cal involvement were tested on a random sample of the mem- 
bers of four campus political clubs and an apolitical group 
at the University of Washington between November 1963 and 
April 1964. The clubs fell into two classes: idealogical, 
which included the Socialists and the New Conservatives, and 
legitimate, including the Republicans and Democrats. A 
fifth group, drawn from a Freshman Oceanography class, was 
selected as a control group, the members of which, although 
they possessed some form of weak party identification, were 
totally uninvolved in politics, either directly or vicari- 


ously. The four clubs made up an official student 
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organization known as the Political Union, whose function it 
was to provide a platform for the free discussion of politi-~ 
cal ideas. It was also responsible for execution of the 
campus speakers program. Over & period of time, the Politi- 
cal Union had become a strong factor in the recruitment of 
members of the Board of Control, the responsible organ of 
student political organization. As an organization the 
Union had been a real political quantity in the sense that 
it had participated in the allocation of important values, 
not the least of which was prestige. Its activities had 
always been characterized by intense political conflict be- 
tween the left, center and right. Because it had operated 
on the basis of majority rule, each club having one vote, 
much of ite activity had centered around cealitions. A 
fifth club, the Young Independents, emerged out of this kind 
of conflict, but later chicanery involving the struggle for 
control of this important vote became so intense that in the 
Spring of 1964 the Union decided to expel them. Later, they 
were Gisscived, having failed to contribute meaningfully to 
the permanent dominance of the left or right. The President 
of the 1965 session of the Union was a Young Democrat; the 


immediate past President was a Young Socialist. The point 
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that must be made about the clubs of the Political Union is 
that they were far more politicized than the run-of-the-mill 
socialization agencies that normally augment parent politi- 
cal groups. In microcosm, they represented a full blown 
polity, and therefore, presented ideal opportunities for 
study. 

Since the clubs were grossly disproportional in 
size, an initial attempt was made, in drawing the original 
random sample, to derive a consistent proportion of each. 
Phe actual results, however, were an over-sampling of 
some clubs and under-sampling of others. By the time the 
study had ended, interviews had been completed with ten 
(out of thirty-four) Socialists, fourteen (out of seventy 
two) New Conservatives, ten (out of three hundred) Repub- 
licans, thirteen (out of one hundred and thirteen) Demo~ 
crats, and ten (out of ninety-three) Control Group. The 
interviews were conducted by the members of an upper 
division Political Parties course taught by the author. 
our refusal rates were abnormally high in the New Con- 
servatives. Many refused on the grounds that the research 
was merely a thinly veiled attempt to “brain-pick" the 
membership in order to prove that all Conservatives were 


authoritarian. Unfortunately, four of the refusals 
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were members of the club's ruling elite, all of whom could 
be classified, on the basis of visible behavior, as out- 
spoken, "Neanderthal" conservatives of the Birch Society 
image. As a result of the refusals, the data on the New 
Conservatives tends to be somewhat more representative of 
the mags than the elite. The other groups are mixed. 

The techniques of investigation employed included 
beth survey and clinical, open-ended instruments. Each 
respondent received the same treatment: a standard demog~ 
raphy schedule, Cattell's 16 Factor Personality Inventory, 
a Likert-Type Cognitive Schedule, an Information Exposure 
Scale, and an Open-Ended interview based on the schedule 
used by Robert Lane and reported in Political Ideology.?® 
The interviewers were well aware of the intent of the sur- 
vey, and received training in interviewing techniques, 
including a practice interview with another interviewer, 
before contacting any respondents. Although the interviews 
were not of the highest professional quality, they proved 
adequate for the purposes of the study. A complete check 


of respondents after the end of the survey indicated no 
satcheneiaieteetsiiannniienneciaieanitie 


18 
Lane, pp. ¢81+493. 
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falsifications. The methodological shortcomings of the 


study will be discussed later. 


Findings 


In testing the hypotheses dealing with a comparison 
ef idealogical and non-idealogical groups, two methods were 
employed: first, an analysis of variance was computed to 
determine whether or not the groups in question really dif- 
fered; second, where difference was found and where an 
idealogical group was found at the top of the rank order of 
all groups in the predicted direction, the hypothesis was 
accepted. If analysis of variance indicated absence of 
difference, the hypothesis was rejected. 

Hypotheses are accepted or rejected inferentially by 
accepting or rejecting statistically the null hypothesis 
that the groups being compared on a given dimension have 
been drawn from a common population. If the groups have 
been drawn from the same population, that is, if they are 
essentially the same, then variance will be greater within 


than between exoune.”” If not, variance will be greater 





19s en Edwards, Statistical Methods for the Behav- 


ieral Sciences (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963), 
p- 315. 
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between groups than within them. The significance of the 
difference is determined by reference to Snedecor's F. By 
dividing the sums of the squares derived for each source of 
variation by the degrees of freedom for that particular 
source, a component known as the mean square can be derived. 
If the between group variation has the greater mean square, 
then the within group variation mean square may be divided 
into it, deriving an F ratio. By consulting an F ratio 
table, the significance level can be determined. If the 
observed value of F is equal to or greater than the tabled 
value of F, the null hypothesis is rejected. According to 
Snedecor, the usuel stricture egainst unequal sample sizes 
may be abandoned if appropriate changes have been made in 
the computation of the sum of the squares between groups. 2° 

Hy Socialists and New Conservatives will nate a 
stronger reinforcement need, as nea sured” by 
the combined Moral/Instrumental Invelvement and 
Persuasibility Scales, than Republicans, Demo~ 
crats and the Control Group. Reject for all 
groups - 
Analysis of variance indicates that the means o£ the groups 


do not differ significantly: 


OES STS CEL 


20George Snedecor, Statistical Methods (Ames, Iowa: 
State University of Iowa Press, 1956), p. 268. 


21see Appendix A for detailed description ef measur- 
ing instruments. 
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Sources of Sum of Mean 
Variation Squares at Square ¥ 
Between Groups 140.66 4 35.18 1.76 
Within Groups 1,053.34 52 20.02 
Total 1,194.00 56 
Rankings 
Socialists 44.90 (Bi) 


Conservatives 42.10 
Democrats 41.92 
Control 41.53 
Republicans 40.80 (Lo) 


Group Mean 42.25 





Hy Socialists and New Conservatives will have a 
stronger perceptual avoidance need, as measured 
by the Perceptual Avoidance Need Scale, than 
Democrats, Republicans and the Control Group. 
Reject for ali groups 3 


Analysis of variance indicates that the means do not differ 
significantly, and that the greater source of variation 


occurs within rather than between groups: 





Sources of Sum of | Mean 
Variation Squares aft Square F 
Between Groups 72.00 4 18.90 

Within Groups 989.04 52 19.02 


Total 1,061.04 56 
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Ranking 
Conservatives 19.84 (Hi) 
Socialists 20.10 
Democrats 20.42 
Republicans 20.80 
Control 23.10 (Lo) 
Group Mean 20.85 
LLL LC 
H Socialists and New Conservatives will have a 








and the Control Group. 









higher degree of marginality, as measured by 
the Marginality Scale, than Republicans, Demo- 
crats 


Analysis of variance indicates that the means of the groups 


differ significantly by the rejection of the null hypothesis 


at the .005 level: 


nctoaneentitansnaenaanensiteectnnanenia a naeeetC CCl CC OOO LOO CAC nn 


Sources of 
Variation 


Between Groups 


Within Groups 


Total 


Sum of 

S$ res aft 
91.69 4 
374.35 52 
466.04 56 

, Ranking 
Socialists 7.80 
Democrats 5.42 
Contreli 4, 50 
Conservatives 4.38 
Republicans 4.20 


Group Mean 5.26 


Mean 
Square F 
22.92 3.19 
7.19 
(Hi) 
(Lo) 


eee 
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Hq, Socialists and Conservatives will have a greater 

distribution of perceptual energy in the service 
of primitive beliefs, as measured by percentage 

of evaluative responses, than Republicans, Demo~ 
crats and Control Group. Reject for ali groups. 


Analysis of variance indicates that the means of the groups 


do not differ significantly: 


Sources of Sum of Mean 
Variation Squares df Square F 
Between Groups 550.21 4 137.85 
Within Groups 160,816.84 52 3,992.63 
Total 161,367.05 56 

Ranking 


Republicans 63.90 (Hi) 


Conservatives 61.07 


Socialists 60.30 
Control 57.80 
Democrats 55.92 (Lo) 
Group Mean 59.79 
<cesusunecnntnecsennrnntninaeaiantnscsstisttCetttt lOO CACC LOO 
H Socialists and New Conservatives wiil have weaker 


3 ego, as measured by the Ego Strength Scale, than 


Republicans, Democrats and Control Group. Accept 
LOX DOCLA i = = eS . oi Vv Lives. 


oe 





Analysis of variance indicates that the means of the groups 
differ significantly by rejection of the null hypothesis at 


the .005 levels: 
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aeccecrssnepeeennicnnctcnaeantieseattteL ALLA L LADO ALA 


Sources of 
Variation 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


Total 


Sum of 
Squares af 
80.04 4 
370.65 52 
450.69 56 
Rankings 
Socialists 11.00 
Republicans 12.50 
Democrats 12.92 
Conservatives 13.15 
Control 13.15 
Group Mean 12.66 


Mean 

Square F 
20.01 2.81 
7.12 


(Lo) 


(Hi) 


esatecmeeeetotanpunieanipenne tte nC CA ALEC TNL ACEO ELON LEAL ELL AAA AL LAT 


H Socialists and New Conservatives will have more 


6 


proximal needs, as measured by the Proximal/Distal 


Perception Scale, than Republicans, Democrats and 
Control Group. 
Conservatives. 


Analysis of variance indicates that the means differ sig- 


nificantly by rejection of the null hypothesis at the .001 


level: 


costo nari NEL ECCLES CLOONEY 


Sources of 
Variation 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 


Sum of 
Squares 
547.16 
140.40 
687.56 


df 
4 


52 


Mean 

Square F 

136.79 ' 50.66 
2.70 




















Ranking 
Socialists 11.10 (Hi) 


Democrats 5.71 


Conservatives 5.38 


Republicans 3.90 
Control 1.70 (Lo) 
Group Mean 5.38 


Verification of the set of propositions dealing with 
functional relationships between two variables of the idea- 
Logical involvement formula posed a serious methodological 
problem. The propositions, it will be recalled, were couched 
in absolutely functional language: that is, X is a function 
of ¥. Such propositions would be difficult to verify even 
under the most rigorous of experimental conditions, in which 
all relevant variables were rigidly ennceniied and systemat~ 
ically manipulated. The only appropriate statistical tech- 
nique would be regression analysis designed to determine 
independence~depencence velationships. Because of the short=- 
comings of the study, @ weaker sense of the term *function” 
must be adopted: the correlation of two variables. 


Correlation is a measure of the degree to which two 
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variables follow a linear and constant exoquenibitie. For 
example, if there is a high and positive correlation be- 
tween two variables, each time we find a respondent with 

a given score on one variable that was higher than the last, 
we may confidently predict that he will also have a higher 
score on the other variable. A product moment correlation, 
expressed by the symbol "rs," may vary from +1 to -1. The 
closer to unity the “r," either plus or minus, the more 
exact and complete the linear progression. A correlation 
of -.98 represents a nearly functional, negative relation- 
ship: the higher X, the lower Y. 

As with analysis of variance, the n of a sample 
used in correlation analysis determines the level of sig- 
nificance of the correlation. In general, the lower the 
n, the higher the correlation must be in order to be sig- 
nificant. We also attempt, in correlation analysis, to 
test the null hypothesis that there is no correlation be- 
tween the variables. To determine this, we refer to & 
precomputed table of “Correlation Coefficients for Differ- 
ent Levels of Significance." We then read down the table 


ne mmmienememnentemammantl 


22¥or a more detailed discussion of correlation 
analysis, see Snedecor, Chapter 7. 
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for the degrees of freedom of the sample, then in to the 
correlation coefficient for specified levels of significance. 
If the tabled value exceeds or equals the observed valve, 
we reject the null hypothesis. By rejecting the null 
hypothesis, we accept the alternative hypothesis that a 
correlation does exist, and confirm our proposition. 
Hy Within the Socialists and the New Conservatives, 
the greater the need for reinforcement, as 
measured by the Involvement/Persuasibility Scales, 


the higher the redistribution of perceptual energy 
in the service of primitive beliefs, as measured 


‘by pexcentage of evaluative responses. Reject for 
20C 1a : 57S rae i ’ = RELVES 





Within Republicans, Democrats and Control Group, 
there will be no relationship; if a relationship 
occurs, it will be weaker or reversed. Accept. 


eccentric LALO CLA LLL A A EAA 


Group df xr Hypothesis: p = 0 


Socialists 8 -—.40607 Not rejected, less than .10 
Conservatives li -55147 Rejected, .05. 

Republicans 8 -.34997 Not rejected, less than .10 
Democrats 12 ~.18318 Not rejected, less than .10 


Control 8 -40164 Not rejected, less than .10 


ceremonies ec OAL A NCO CC CAA CCC LOL ALA EAL 
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Within Socialists and New Conservatives, the high- 
er the perceptual avoidance need, as measured by 
the Perceptual Avoidance Scale, the weaker the 

ego, as measured by the Ego Strength Scale. Reject. 


Within Republicans, Democrats and Control Group, 


there will be no relationship; if a relationship 
exists, it will be weaker or reversed. Accept. 


Group df r Hypothesis: p= 0 


Socialists 8 -.17226 Not rejected, less than -10 


Conservatives 11 - 237736 Not rejected, less than -10 


Republicans 18 » 31736 Not rejected, less than .10 
Democrats 12 -03512 Not rejected, less than 10 
Control g ~-.45130 Not rejected, less than .10 


ttt 


Hy Within Socialists and Conservatives, the more 
proximal the needs, @& measured by the Proximal/ 
Distal Perception Scale, the higher marginality, 

as measured by the Marginality Scale. Reject. 


Within Republicans, Democrats and Control Group, 
there will be no relationship; if there is a 

relationship, it will be weaker or reversed. 
Reject for Democrats ano ep 


Sroup 








ontrol 





ae Ne 
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eee ee eens CC AON 


Group aft xr Hypothesis: p= 0 
Socialists 8 -06830 Wot rejected, less than .10 
Conservatives 11 ~ 14867 Not rejected, less than .10 
Republicans 8 ~.30678 Not rejected, less than -10 
Democrats 12 70597 Rejected, above .005. 
control 8 -74714 Rejected, above .010. 
cecewsvuivmienatnennasnssciastsisteAnst TOCCOA DOOD A 
Discussion 


Qur findings raise a number of important questions: 

1) why were the central propositions of the model 
unconfirmed? 

2) why were the New Conservatives misclassified as 
an idealogical group? 

3) why, contrary to expectation, did we discover @ 
positive and significant correlation between proximal needs 
and marginality in the Democrats and the Control group? 

In determining the failures ef the model, it must 
be admitted that either we gid net succeed in tapping the 
dimensions that interested us, or that these dimensions 


were not at all relevant for an understanding of idealogical 
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involvement. Ox both. lacking evidence about the reli- 
ability and validity of our measuring instruments, the 
probabilities are high that we missed our targets. On the 
other hand, the theory may have been incorrect. In either 
case, the questions posed by our findings can only be 
answered by construction of a second approximation model 
which will better fit the surviving facts. The relative 
value of each model must be determined by future research, 
aided by improved measuring instruments that have been 
tested for both reliability and validity. Since the goal 
of the study was the construction of a model of idealogical 
involvement, the failure of the first approximation is not 
great cause for alarn. 

Now the problem of misclassification: it will be 
recalled that the criterion employed for classifying groups 
was acceptance of legitimate means of political achievement, 
where, in American culture, the legitimate means are the 
existing political institutions. According to the adaptation 
of Merton's typology of deviance, this would have made the 
Socialists and New Conservatives either innovators or rebels, 
the Democrats and Republicans conformists or rituaiists, and 


the Control Group retreatists. On the three indices where 
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differences between groups were established (ego strength, 
proximal needs and marginality), the New Conservatives 
proved to be closer to the Control Group, or the Republi- 
cans and Democrats, than to the Socialists, as predicted. 

A number of comparisons not reported in the study demonstrate 
that the New Conservatives were less like the Socialists 
than any of the groups. In analysis of variance comparisons 
of thirty-eight different variables, including the idealog- 
ical involvement model, cognitive beliefs and personality 
traits, while the Socialists were at the extreme end of 

the rank order of all groups ninety percent of the time, 

the New Conservatives were distributed most often adjacent 
the Control Group; the Republicans next, followed by the 
Democrats. If the hypothesis that the New Conservatives 

and the Socialists were from the same subpopulation of idea- 
logical groups had been correct, then the New Conservatives 
should have been adjacent to the Socialists on every vari~ 
able. Even on the variables where the Socialists and the 
New Conservatives did occupy the predicted positions, there 
was normally a smaller mean difference between the New 
Conservatives and the Socialists. The following illus- 


trates: 
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Socialists 44.90 Socialists 77.60 
2.80 10.07 

Conservatives 42.10 Conservatives 67.53 
«18 -03 

Democrats 41.92 Republicans 67.50 
+39 8.72 

Control 41.53 Democrats 58.78 
73 7.08 

Republicans 40,80 Control 51.70 


Neither of these variables worked out in the analysis of 
variance, even though the rank order of groups in the pre~ 
dicted direction seems impressive to the unstatistical eye. 
We now have the elements of an explanation. It is 
hypothesized that the New Conservatives represent the 
temporary commitment of a number of college students who 
had been drawn to the outward expression of conservatism 
on the tide of the so-called "Conservative Revolt." The 
milieu of the “Conservative Revolt" stirred, in the hearts 
of many students, the sentimental tugging of reaction in a 
world without structure or meaning. The tugging was felt 
more intensely by a small band of militants, many of whom 
had parents who were involved in extremist politics in the 
past. The open-ended interviews revealed that, 45 @ group, 
the New Conservatives valued their club membership far less 


than the members of any of the other clubs. ‘The club seems 








to have been made up of persons who either had no political 
identification or were self-identified Republicans who felt 
that involvement was efficacious if it assisted in the 
nomination of Barry Goldwater as the Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee. Most New Conservatives joined the club at 
the insistence of friends or acquaintances, signed the 
membership rolls, and attended no more than two or three 
meetings. This provides a vivid contrast with the intense 
militancy of the Socialists, for whom the club was a vir- 
tual home, and who would probably not pass up the interac~ 
tion opportunities of even an informal get-together. 

In terms of chronology, there is much to suggest 
that the New Conservatives were organized in response &o 
an existing Trotskyite organization called the Anvil Club. 
The Democrats were the first to organize in the post-war 
era in 1948, followed by the Young Republicans in 1956. 
Anvil Club was organized in 1957, followed by the New Con- 
servatives in March 1961. The New Conservatives triggered 
a new militancy on the Left, that ended in the consolidation 
of the Trotskyites and the Democratic Socialists into a 
single organization called the Young Socialists in the Fall 
of 1961. These four clubs formed the nucleus of the Polit- 


ical Union, established in the Spring of 1962. The main 
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point here is that the two “fringe” clubs organized after 
the two legitimate clubs, and that the emerging “Conserva~ 
tive Revolt” of 1960 found organized expression as a counter- 
vailing force designed to rebalance the lopsided political 
continuum. The emergence of the Conservatives produced 
a consolidation of two warring Socielist factions. 

In summary, the conditions which gave impetus to 
the New Conservatives were the existence, on campus, of 4 
"Conservative Revolt," and the existence of an incomplete 
political continuum that provided the only real opportunity 
for political expression. ‘The formalization in the Polit- 
ical Union of the newly developed continuum gave at least 
temporary legitimacy to both clubs. They attracted funda- 
mentally different kinds of people: the Socialists gained 
the favor of rebels, most of whom were serious deviants 
strongly affected by a sense of alienation, and who found 
strong, authoritative academic support for socialism and 
freedom of expression; the New Conservatives recruited per- 
sons of stronc middle-class convictions, intense religious 
orientations, close family ties, and strong patriotic iden- 
tifications whe were so well connected te an apathetic 
political stratum that political activity offered small 


attraction for them. In a very real sense, the conservative 
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movement of the early 1960s was not deviant-~-until Novem- 
ber 3, 1964, it had no clear identification in the spec- 
trum ad teansiane politics. Much of the popular literature 
of the four years between President Kennedy's inauguration 
and Barry Goldwater's defeat centered on the problem of 
fixing the conservative movement statically in the Ameri- 
can mind. The Socialists, on the other hand, had already 
been identified as deviants generations before, and a 
general consensus had grown up, which leads almost every 
American citizen to perceive a Socialist as an undesirable 
citizen, at least for purposes of holding political office. 
The personal cost cf joining the Anvil Club in 1957 ox the 
Socialists in 1961 were probably much higher than the cost 
of joining an ambiguous, unidentified movement going by 
the respectable name “conservative” in 1962. In general, 
the major difference between the members of the two clubs 
was that the Socialists were willing to pay a higher price 
for involvement than the New Conservatives. Since Gold- 
water's defeat, a consensus has been building that classi- 
fies a number of the more extreme conservative groups (KKK, 
White Citizens Council, Minutemen, John Birch Society) as 
being deviant. The costs of being a New Conservative have 


been going up. The higher the cost, the less attractive 
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the club will become to the kinds of people who were mem~ 
pers in the Spring of 1963. If the conservative movement 
eventually acquires a status equivalent to that currently 
held by the Socialists, the costs will be high enough to 
drive everyone but the most militant away. When this 
happens, @ comparison of the two groups would produce much 
more commonality than existed when this study was done. 

Our misclassification of the New Conservatives as an idea~ 
logical group can be attributed to a failure to account for 
the process of perceptual evolution in which any long- 
standing movement eventually is defined out of the range of 
legitimate political activity. 

The unexpected correlation of proximal group per~ 
ception and marginality in the Democrats and the Control 
group presents an unanswerable paradox in the absence of 
multivariate analysis, an operation prohibited by the small 
group n. Our theory held that under conditions of mnargin~ 
ality, the organism ghould attempt to shift the structure 
of his group to a more hierarchical form, or, if he has no 
group ties, to join a more hierarchical group. Taking the 
assassination of President Kennedy as a major cathectic 
event that produced cognitive marginality over much of the 


nation for at least several days, it is not difficult to 
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imagine that many Democrats and members of the Control Group 


were intensely affected by the event. After all, most Re= 
publicans and New Conservatives had been highly critical of 
Kennedy, and in terms of authority figures, were undoubtedly 
more favorably disposed to either Barry Goldwater or some 
other Republican presidential aspirant. On the other hand, 
Democrats and members of the Control Group (because they 
accept existing authority) were much more inclined to 
Kennedy. With his assassination, they lost the intensely 
affective center of their cognitive model of American polit- 
ical leadership. It is conceivable that this temporary in- 
stability might have made their groups more salient as 
proximal settings; the Democrats looked to the other mem~ 
bers of the Democratic club fer support, and the members cf 
the Control Group were more favorably disposed to the sup- 
portive aspects of their Oceanography class than before. 
With the Young Democrats, this was clearly the case. After 
the assassination, there were a number of special formal 
and informal meetings. Observers described the meetings as 
a gathering of reiatives who had lost an important member of 
the family. ‘The Socialists, whom one might expect to shift 


their perception in a similar manner, had already made the 


Socialist Club as proximal as it could become. While 
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immediately affected because they liked Kennedy, the Social- 
ists began to view the event as & verification of their 
prophecies about the corruption of American life, and later, 
as the culmination of a conspiracy managed by the Radical 
Right. This explanation, of course, is totally speculative 
because it lacks the support of longitudinal observations 
before and after the assassination. Our observations were 


based on interviews after the event. 





One important goal of science is to develop increas- 
ingly accurate approximations of empirical reality. While 
our first approximation of idealogical involvement failed to 
meet the test of complete verification, it is now incumbent 
upon us to attempt to salvage what we can from the wreckage 
by constructing a second approximation that will fit the 
surviving data. Idealogical involvement does not cease to 
exist simply because our model failed--it is still a recog- 
nizahle political phenomena that begs for explanation. We 
have the elements of a new model in the three verified 
propositions, namely that the members of idealogical groups 
are more marginal, have weaker egos, and have more proximal 


needs than the members of legitimate political or apolitical 
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groups, which now include, following the demands of our 


analysis, the New Conservatives. 


€ sit 


Z. In comparing idealogical groups with legitimate 
political or apolitical groups, the members of idealogical 
groups will have (be) 

stronger proximal needs, 

weaker egos, 

more marginal, 


more affectively involved. 


II. The members of a Socialist idealogical group 
will have (be) 
more liberal primitive beliefs, 


a populist model of the polity. 


III. The members of any political group, idealog- 
ical or not, will have (be) 
political motives, 


reacting to interpersonal influence when they join. 


Thus, we derive three paradigmic models ef the idealogical 


and "normal" political involvement: 
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